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HINTS FOR REVIVALISTS. 


Rev. A.—Deacon, do you remember the 
great religious revivals that swept over the 
country thirty years ago? 

Dea. B.—Certainly, I do. I was one of 
the workers in them. We verily thought then 
that the world was about to be converted, and 
the millennium was at hand. 


Rev. A.—Those were the days of pro- 
tracted meetings, and earnest personal efforts 
in inquiry meetings and among the anxious. 
Do you remember how the churches were 
roused by those “‘ new measures” as they were 
called, and how every body was set to think- 
ing about religion, and hundreds of sinners 
were converted in a day ? 

Dea. B.—Ah! those were good times. I 
have seen ten days meetings, and twenty days 
meetings, at which whole villages would give 
themselves up to the business of salvation.— 
Farmers would leave their plow in the furrow, 
and merchants would close their stores to at- 
tend those meetings, such was the interest 
excited by them in the subject of religion, and 
the welfare of the soul. I have seen cities 
like Utica and New Haven at suck times put 
on the stillness and solemnity of a sabbath. 
The inquiry meetings were crowded by per- 
sons seeking repentance. When shall we ever 
see such times again ? ‘ 

Rev. A.—Why need they ever have 
ceased? Such measures should have been 
continued. But instead of that the churches 
of late years have fallen back into the old 
Sunday routine which leaves the members cold, 
and sinners careless, and religious matters 
generally dead. 

Dea. B.—True, brother, it is as you say. 
But the fact is, there was a difficulty in con- 
tinuing those revival measures. They came 
in conflict with business. We could turn out 
on extraordinary occasions for a three or four 
days meeting, but by that time our farm work 
began to suffer, and our household matters 
were all awry, and to go on longer was simply 
temporal ruin. So we had to give up the 
meetings after a few days, and spring to our 
work to make up for lost time. 

Rev.--A.—-And the consequence was that 
after a revival the church soon grew cold, and 
the new converts when left to themselves too 


often fell back into a worse state than they 
were in before conversion. 


Dea. B.—That is a fact, and the thing was 
tried and failed so often from a lack of means 
to keep up the revival effort that now we do not 
make any attempt beyond our usual Sunday 
routine. If there could be any way found 
to perpetuate those revival measures that were 
so effective, I believe that we should convert 
the world. 

Rev. A.—Well, let us hear what our friend 
here has to say. 


Communist.—Allow me to say—having 
heard your conversation—that the thing you 
are looking after is found. Communism is a 
system which stops the quarrel between busi- 
ness and religion ; harmonizes them, and puts 
religion at the head. It is the offspring of 
the very revival measures and religious spirit 
that you have described as formerly so strong. 
It originated in the determination of a young 
man who embraced religion at that period, to 
retain the spirit and enthusiasm of a young 
convert forever. That determination led him 
to look to Christ as a savior from all sin, and 
a similar experience spreading to others, made 
them lay aside selfishness and combine their 
interests and households for the sake of facili- 
tating their meeting together, and for pro- 
moting each otber’s spiritual progress. The 
result was a Community. And you will see, 
gentlemen, that in a Community there isa 
chance for maintaining a constant protracted 
meeting, and for personal religious effort with- 
out end. In this respect it is different from 
common society. In your system of isolated 
families, every thing has to be cared for at 
each separate establishment, at an immense 
waste of time and labor. To take care of a 
hundred cattle and twenty horses, separated 
at twenty farm houses, requires the presence 
and labor of twenty men; put them together, 
and four men would doit as well. So in a 
village of a hundred houses; a hundred women 
are required to light a hundred fires and to 
get three hundred separate meals a day, for 
their little families, when, if united, the meals 
would be reduced to three, and the work 
would be done much easier and better by 
three men and six or eight women. The 
effect of your present wasteful system of ap- 
plying labor in consequence of living apart 
is, that you have no time jor daily combined 
religious effort, but are cbliged, as Deacon B. 
says, to put your church exercises off into one 
corner of the week, and give up all the rest“of 
the time to farm or household cares. Now 
gentlemen, if the church wants revivals, and 





wants to perpetuate the revival spirit in such 





a way as to make new converts become good 
Christians, all she has to do is to return to re- 
vival measures, and SHAPE HER DOMESTIC AND 
BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS IN SUCH A WAY, 
AS TO MAKE THOSE MEASURES PERMANENT. 
By a simple union of interests for religious 
purposes, you may as well have a meeting 
protracted indefinitely, as to have a “ four 
days meeting.” Such, in fact, is the organiza- 
tion of the Community that their meetings 
do not end ; but every evening, from year to 
year, the members are together for purposes 
of religious, moral, and social improvement. 
They have found a way to make business and 
pleasure and what are called secular affairs, 
serve, instead of distracting from, their religious 
aspirations. Is not this the kind of invention 
that the church needs, in order to maintain re- 
vivals? Pray think of it gentlemen, and see 
if the time has not come for the churches to 
advance to « point from whence they can be- 
gin to realize that millennium which they fore- 


THE COMING PERENNIUM. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., July 1, 1866. 
HE hope of the millennium, like some other 
good things, may be said tohave gone 
through death, and is coming to its resurrection ; 
it has “¢ fallen into the ground and died” within 
the last twenty or thirty years, but will probably 
now be found to be reviving in a new form in 
many hearts. It seems to have been neces- 
sary that the hope of the millennium should 
die, in order that the heart of the people might 
take hold of a new and better hope—a hope of 
that final kingdom which, succeeding all others 
and being without end, might be called the pe- 
rennium. 

The millennium, understood by its etymol- 
ogy, signifies a thousand years; and its pop- 
ular use is founded on the prediction in the 
latter part of the book of Revelation, relating 
to the reign of Christ and the saints for that 
period. That prediction places the millen- 
nium after the first resurrection—that is, after 
the second coming of Christ. As long as the 
churches believed the second coming of Christ 
to be yet future, the only way they could hope 
for the millennium was by supposing that the 
second coming was soon to take place, and 
then the millennium was to follow, and after 
that the final loosing and judgment of Satan, 
and the everlasting kingdom of God. That 
view of the prophecy was inevitable, assuming 
that the second coming of Christ is in the fu- 
ture. 

But the doctrine of the second coming as 
a future event, died thirty years ago in the 
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spiritual churches of New England, and with 
it died the hope of the millennium. I think 
there has been but little talk about either of 
these subjects tor the last thirty years. A 
transition period of darkness has supervened, 
in which people have lost their old faith and 
have not clearly got a new one. What is the 
new truth on these subjects which is ready 
now to come to light, and to reconstruct the 
faith of the churches in the coming reign of 
God ? 

It is that the second coming of Christ is 
already in the past—that it took place about 
1800 years ago. It took place, according to 
the words of scripture, immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and consequently 
the 1000 years of the first resurrection which 
were to follow the second coming, lie in the 
period that is past. The first resurrection, 
like that of Christ, was in the spiritual world. 
The saints of the first resurrection became like 
the angels, and lived and reigned with Christ, 
in the same world with him, governing the 
earth from an invisible sphere. This is all plain 
to one who assumes that the second coming 
took place when Christ said it should ; and it 
becomes equally plain that the millennium, or 
thousand years reign, was invisible and is long 
past. 

These, therefore, are not the true objects 
of hope now. Our hope is for the SECOND 
resurrection—the SECOND and FINAL judg- 
ment. Consequently, our expectations now 
should be of that kingdom of God (spoken of 
by the prophets) which is to come upon the 
earth and never end. It is the kingdom 
which shall never be broken; but shall break 
in pieces all other kingdoms and shall stand 
forever. In other words, the real hope that is 
before us, is not the hope of the millennium, but 
(to frame a word corresponding to the fact), 
of the PERENNIUM. 


The millennium was the first resurrection 
of the church, with Christ, in the invisible world. 
The perennium is to be, undoubtedly, the ex- 
tension of that first resurrection into the visi- 
ble world. As the first resurrection was an ex- 
pansion of Christ’s personal victory over death 
into asocial body, so will the perennium be the 
expansion of the first or invisible resurrection, 
into a visible body. These three forms of the res- 
urrection are spoken of in the Bible, and only 
these three : viz: theresurrection of Christ, the 
expansion of his resurrection into that of the 
church at the second coming, and the expan- 
sion of that into the final, everlasting kingdom 
that is to take possession of the earth. The 
second of these is the millentiium, and the 
third isthe perennium. The first and second 
are past, the third is future. 


Let us try then to understand the hope of 
the perennium, the millennium being past. 
What is the great idea of the perennium? or 
what must be the rational hope of those who 
are looking for the final kingdom of God ? 
We may say that it is summed up in Chr'st’s 
prayer, “ Thy. will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” It is the hope of the king- 





dom which shall bring heaven on earth, so that 
the will of God shall be done here as it is done 
in the resurrection world, and, in fact, bring 
the resurrection world into this world; that is 
evidently the great hope which is rationally en- 
tertained by those who look for the perennium, 
and that was doubtless, in a less degree, the 
hope of the millennium. 


A more particular inquiry is, What is the 
greatest good, the central blessing, we are to 
hope for when the will of God shall be done 
on earth? JI believeit is a state of things in 
which God shall be known and received as a 
husband to mankind; in which he shall reign 
in all hearts, and the saying shall be ful- 
filled, ‘I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people.” In this mar- 
riage of hearts between mankind and God, the 
requirement of the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart” etc., will be 
fulfilled literally ; and also the promise of 
God to men to write his “laws in their 
hearts.” That is the perennium—a marriage 
union of all hearts with God. With that es- 
tablished for the first thing, everything else 
that is good will follow. Itis evident that 
there can be no sin when this marriage with 
God is consummated, and if there is no sin 
there can be no idolatry, or adherence of hearts 
to things which are not good. Christ has spe- 
cified as one condition of heaven, that marriage 
does not exist there; those who go to heaven 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God. This simple speci- 
fication carries with it the breaking up of as 
vast a system of idolatry as exists in this 
world ; that is, the worship that is going on 
between men and women. It is easy to see 
that that specification is absolutely essential to 
the condition of devotion mentioned above. If 
the perennium is to bring a time when we 
shall love the Lord with all our heart and 
mind and strength, all the obstructions to it 
must be removed. What is the greatest ob- 
struction? Idolatry between men and women. 
Paul distinctly recognizes this fact. ‘ He 
that is married,” says he, “‘careth for the 
things that are of the world, how he may 
please his wife ;” while the unmarried “ care 
for the things that belong to the Lord, and 
that they may present themselves in body and 
soul, holy and acceptable to God.” We can 
see that this idea of the displacement of mar- 
riage, is necessary to the simple theory of the 
kingdom of God; for if God is coming near 
to us, and there is to be a union between him 
and human beings, the marriages of human 
beings with each other must be broken up. 
That idea will necessarily involve the coming 
of Communism—entire Communism; and 
with that will come the abolition of poverty 
and undesired propagation. With all this 
must come new life for the body: redemption 
from the various causes of death, and final 
résurrection of body and soul. These are 
the things to be hoped for in the perennium by 
individuals, and by the church. 


Still the question may ‘be asked, “‘ Are we 


to expect that this state of things is to come 
all over the world? and if so, will it come all 
over the world at once? What is the order 
in which it is to come? I should say that 
what we know of God’s ways would lead us to 
expect that this great transition from selfish. 
ness to the kingdom of heaven, would not 
come instantaneously, and all over the world 
at once. On the contrary, we should expect 
that these various changes and experiences, 
extended and vast as they are, would take 
place in individuals progressively, one thing 
after another. Perhaps there will be first a 
confession of salvation from sin as a means of 
justification, then a tendency toward Commu- 
nism, then improved health resulting from 
other improved conditions. Perhaps an indi- 
vidual, or a few will be found working out 
through a long succession of experiences, the 
process by which the inward light of God 
extends its sway from the heart into the ex- 
ternal life. 

Then we should expect that this working of 
the Spirit of God would extend into the 
masses by a similar gradual process. Begin- 
ning from a center, the subduing and refining 
influence would spread from circle to circle 
till it reached the whole of mankind. If we 
suppose this to be the truth about its manner 
of extension, then the perennium may be al- 
ready commenced somewhere, while the great 
mass of men know nothing about it. It may 
be in an individual, or it may be extended to a 
church, before it is recognized by the rest of 
the world. It may be hundreds of years after 
its commencement before it takes possession 
of the whole world. We may expect that the 
beginning will take place where God has the 
most advantage, where there is the most civ- 
ilization, the best church and the strongest 
spiritual position, and from thence that it will 
extend itself progressively. We must always 
bear in mind that the perennium is a state of 
things in which God has thorough possession 
of the human heart, by a real marriage, invol- 
ving a dissolution of all other marriages, and 
introducing experience of Communism such as 
came on the day of Pentecost when the Divin- 
ity was poured out. With this definition in 
view, we may see a rational hope before us of 
the beginning and gradual extension of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


My hope and expectation in regard to the 
conversion of the world is this: Mankind 
may be conceived of as existing in a series of 
concentric circles, the most civilized and spir- 
itual portions being at the center nearest to 
God, whom we conceive of as the central ex- 
istence. If conversion begins with the church 
nearest to him, it will proceed through all the 
different denominations, from those more spir- 
itual to those less and less so. After absorb- 


ing Christendom the work will pass to the 
Jews, who form the next exterior circle, 
from them to the Mahometans, and from them 
to the whole heathen world. My impression 
is, that when this process of introducing God 
into humanity shall have reached the Jews, 





there will be a very distinct crisis in the opera- 
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tion. The Jews are delocalized as no other 
nation is, and in a great many respects will be 
capable of becoming missionaries and soldiers 
of Christ in a way that no other nation is pre- 
pared to be, and hence the conclusion of the 
work will be accelerated. 





The people are having good success in “ stamping 
out” the cholera, They will next learn to treat con- 
sumption and other diseases in the same way. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. P. NOYES. 


BY HER DAUGHTER, H. H. 8. 
Iv. 

FIND in one of my mother’s journals a chap- 

ter of “ Personal Recollections”—not an au- 
tobiography exactly, but rather a history of her 
spiritual life and acquaintance with God. It is 
somewhat quaint and not barren of incident, and 
will have sufficient interest to those who know 
her, and to others perhaps who have read the 
preceding numbers under this head, to warrant 
its introduction here. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

My father’s name was Rutherford Hayes. 
He was born and brought up in New Haven, 
Conn. Having acquired the blacksmith’s 
trade, he left home and came to Vermont in the 
very early settlement of the state. He settled 
at West Brattleboro. East Brattleboro at that 
time was unreclaimed from the wilderness, and 
Indians and wild beasts yet haunted its forests. 
There was no meeting-house in the east village 
till after I was forty years old; but the people 
came from there to the west village to worship. 
My mother’s name was Chloe Smith. Her an- 
cestors also came from Connecticut. Her fa- 
ther with his family removed to Brattleboro 
some time previous to my father’s arrival 
there. My father boarded with Mr. Smith, 
and after acquiring a small property, was mar- 
ried to his daughter Chloe, when she was about 
sixteen. 

If there was anything to be valued in my an- 
cestry, it was that they were a religious, pray- 
ing people. My great grandfather, and my 
grandfather on my mother’s side, and my eldest 
brofher, were deacons. My father was de- 
scended from the Puritan colonists of Connec- 
ticut and was religiously brought up. 

I was the oldest of eleven children, and my 
advantages for education were very limited, es- 
pecially as my mother had everything to learn 
herself. She developed into a woman of great 
energy and strength of character. She had a 
native good sense which gave her influence and 
made her interesting in conversation. My 
parents managed to bring up their family of 
nine children (two having died young) very re- 
spectably, living to see them all married and all 
members of the Congregational church but one. 


It was near the close of the Revolutionary 
war that my father left New Haven and came 
to Vermont. At that time anything like evan- 
gelical religion was at a very low ebb through- 
out the land. In addition to all the other evils 
of a seven years’ war, a flood of infidelity and 
irreligion was brought in by the French allies, 
and in many ways the morals and manners of 
the people were very much corrupted. About 
the beginning of the present century, a new era 
seemed to come in, I remember very well 





what my emotions were when I first heard of 
female prayer meetings and revivals of religion. 
The first revival lever heard of was one at 
Newark, N. J_, under the ministry of Dr. Grif- 
fin, and the next at New Haven under Dr. 
Stewart. Many young persons of both sexes 
were converted and joined the church. 

The first religious instruction that | remem- 
ber as making much impression on my mind, 
was from an old lady—a school-mistress who 
boarded at my father’s when | was quite a 
child. When I was twelve or thirteen | saw 
my infant brother die, which affected me some. 
I remember I grasped my sister’s hand and said 
with much emotion, “ Let us be good.” An- 
other incident that took place about the same 
time, is fresh in my mind: one day as I stood 
by the stairs in the front entry of the vld home- 
stead, an old man, of a singular appearance, en- 
tered. He was dressed in white linen frock 
and trousers, his face red, and his hair bushy 
and white as wool. He soon gave me to under- 
stand that he was destitute, and wanted some- 
thing in the way of charity. In making known 
his wants he somehow brought in the name of 
Christ. With that I scampered up stairs, and 
took the only ninepence I had, and gave it to 
him with great good will. He went out and I 
saw him no more. I received an impression at 
the time that I should never want for anything. 
The idea came over me that I had ministered to 
Christ, and I believe now that I loved and con- 
fessed him in it. The gift was nothing, but the 
spirit that actuated me I look back upon with 
comfort. 

From that time till I was sixteen, I think I 
was much of the time under a spiritual influ- 
ence. Thoughts of death would oftentimes 
make me quite wretched. I had an active con- 
science, and yet I was full of frivolity and play. 
I had a thirst for knowledge—was very fond of 
books, reading everything that 1 could find, but 
was without much admonition or culture. From 
sixteen to twenty I might be said to have been 
in the full pursuit of pleasure. For all kinds 
of amusements I was ready ; the first for a ride or 
a dance or whatever was lively. I have wondered 
and wondered when I have reflected, what were 
the unseen influences that conducted me through 
this labyrinth of dangers, and with all my nat- 
ural heedlessness preserved me from ruin, and 
I have mourned that there should have been a 
time when I was so ignorant and forgetful of 
my duty to God as at this period. 

At the age of nineteen, I entered into a mar- 
riage engagement with a young man by the 
name of He was of a respectable fam- 
ily, and was then pursuing his studies as a phy- 
sician, In the winter following, my father took 
me to New Haven, and I remained there in my 
uncle’s family till May. When I returned 
home I found Mr. Noyes, a boarder at my 
father’s. Mr. Noyes was a native of Atkinson, 
N. H. Though brought up on a farm, he early 
became a student and schoo!-teacher, fitting 
himself at length for college. He graduated at 
Dartmouth, where he afterwards was tutor two 
years, and then studied divinity. He had not 
been in the ministry long, before his health 
failed him, and he was advised to go into more 
active business. In the course of a year or two 
he entered as clerk in the store of a former ac- 
quaintance in West Brattleboro, and ‘came to 
my father’s to board, who then kept a public 








house. He was nearly forty years old, and had 
acquired a vast amount of knowledge on all 
subjects, science, philosophy and literature. He 
was fond of communicating, and | was delighted 
to hear him taik, and he found in me just that 
kind of attention, that would make us never 
tired of being together. It was not long after 
my acquaintance with him that I began to wish 
that I was free from my engagement with Dr. 
, and soon made up my mind that a bad 
promise was better broken than kept, aud that 
I should dismiss him the first opportunity. I 
ought to have known better, for my engage- 
ment was as solemn as an oath could make it. 
I felt no compunction about it till I had actually 
told him I wished to be free from my engage- 
ment. But before he was scarcely out of the 
house, it seemed as if the fire of judgment from 
God came upon me, and such was my” convic- 
tion of sin for the next three days that I can 
never describe what I felt and suffered. 





After that, my distress gradually subsided 
into a moping melancholy. A sense of the dis- 
pleasure of God was with me wherever I went 
and whatever 1 did. Every thing reproached 
me for my sin, and nothing could give me plea- 
sure. I did not think of praying, and I knew 
of no person living that I could open my heart 
to or seek assistance from ; and I am quite sure 
that there was not a young person in the whole 
circle of my acquaintance at that time, who 
knew any thing about repentance or conversion. 
Even my parents only feared that I should be- 
come insane and disgrace the family, than which 
they would rather I should die. 1 confessed my 
fault to them—told them I believed I had done 
wrong; and took the first opportunity to send 
word to the man I had injured that I was very sor- 
ry for what I had done and would be glad to see 
him again. I was willing to make any sacrifice 
to heal the breach: but nothing could be done in 
that way ; he was soon otherwise engaged and | 
saw him no more. I suppose I remained in the 
same situation about three months, and then be- 
gan to feel a pressure upon me to pray. | re- 
sisted it some time; I knew not what it meant. 
It is a marvel to me now what heathenish dark- 
ness pervaded the world at that time, com- 
pared with what we now know of spiritual 
influences. Though I resisted the spirit that 
was at work in me, it continued to increase in 
power, till as it were it forced me on my knees 
in humble confession of my sin, and prayer for 
merey. I soon found there was relief in the 
exercise—my load of guilt was lightened. I 
continued to pray and wait on God for three 
weeks with increasing hope and comfort. Then 
as I attended meeting on the Sabbath, the 
preaching, or rather the text, was made the 
means of removing all my trouble and letting 
me out of my dark prison. 

I was at this time under the preaching of a Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. Mr. Wells. I should say 
he found himself a Unitarian, when the line was 
drawn between orthodoxy and unitarianism, 
which was subsequent to the time of which I am 
writing. At that time these names were not 
known. He was a man of excellent moral 
character, labored much with his parishioners, 
and seemed desirous of doing therm good. It 
was thought by many that his preaching was 
very good for Christians and church members, 
but very inefficient for sinners. How that was 





I cannot say, but his discourse that day was the 
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voice of God to me. His text was in the 5th 
chapter of 2d Corinthians. “ Now then, as em- 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” All the while he was 
preachjng, I sat like a person under sentence of 
death hearing his reprieve read. 1 did not 
raise my eyes during the sermon. Every word 
of it seemed directed to me. I hastened home; 
and as soon as | found myself alone in my room, 
] said in my heart, “ J will be reconciled to God.” 
The same moment it pleased God to manifest 
himself as reconciled to me in a manner that 
filled my heart with joy and rejoicing. : 
Though my views of the atonement of Christ 
and. the way in which God is reconciled to sin- 
ners were then very obscure, scarcely above the 
grossest ignorance, yet I rejoiced greatly, and 
the peace, comfort and love that pervaded my 
soul, I well remember to this day. A new 
tone was given to my thoughts and feelings, and 
I think I may say my whole character was 
changed. Ihad but little tosay to any one. My 
chief delight was in silent communion with God. 
If I had known then what my experience has 
since taught me, it would apparently have been 
easy for me to have gone like the children of Is- 
rael into the land of Canaan in three days. But I 
cannot doubt that it was necessary for me as 
it was for them to take my journey by the way 


of the Red Sea, “through a vast howling wil- 
derness !” 
I believe it was in my heart to make all the 


reparation for the wrong I had committed, that 
was in my power. I had given Dr. to un- 
derstand that I was very sorry for what I had 
done, and would be glad to see him again. As I 
knew that my attraction for Mr. Noyes was the 
cause of my violation of my engagement, I de- 
termined to avoid him and keep at a distance 
till 1 could ascertain what was my true course 
in regard to him, and what was the will of God. 
Accordingly, for the next two or three months 
I kept much by myself, behaved with reserve, 
and there was no more intimacy till I was sat- 
isfied that I had done all that could be required 
of me, as I then said, either by God or man, 
and felt at liberty to admit his attentions with 
a good conscience. I ought to mention that I 
had told Mr. N. of my wrong doing, and he 
was by no means left in ignorance of my ex- 
perience with Dr. 

I could relate many little incidents to show 
that though I came under the influence of his 
attractions again, it was not at the sacrifice of 
my religious principles, but I kept a certain 
freedom of heart, and deep loyalty to God. 
One time before there was any engagement, but 
after others began to talk about it, we were to- 
gether at a party. Mr. N. was still so much of 
a minister, that he had kept himself reserved 
from any thing of the kind; but on this occasion 
he was inclined to go, and what was strange, he 
seemed to bestow all his attentions on others, 
and take sume pains, 1 thought, to mortify me 
with neglect. When we came to go home, he 
left me to take care of myself, while he was 
very attentive to others. I was at a loss what 
to say or think, and I suspect was somewhat 
downcast as I retired for the night. But in the 
morning, my spirit roused, and I remember 
taking my pen and expressing the truth and ro- 
mance there was in me, in the following lines : 

Uncontined and free as air, 
I'll range the fields, though foul or fair ; 











For love has not imposed a chain, 
Which reason cannot break again. 


My love was good—no praise nor art, 
Kindled the flame that warmed my heart; 
Virtue’s fair form, t’was that I loved, 
I by myself, still stand approved. 


A-FOOT. 

f breve are some pleasures and advantages in a 

foot-tour over the country, but there is also a 
mirage hovering about this mode of locomotion that 
is apt to deceive the unwary. “How delightful,” 
says young Augustus, “ to wander on through green 
lanes, beside the daisied meadows and over breezy 
hills, from village to village, at this time of year! To 
stop for refreshment at the wayside inn, to chat with 
the farmers, to smell the new-mown hay and to beg 
a glass of milk from some blushing dairy-maid ; to be 
one’s own master, and stop or go on at pleasure; 
that’s the way to travel, my boy; I should like to 
start for a three hundred miletrip to-morrow morn- 
ing.” And getting his knapsack ready one fine day 
he does start. He takes the road early. Mark how 
he strides on, brushing away the dew with elastic 
step, and taking in the beauty of hill and dale at ev- 
ery turn. He thinks he can easily do twenty-five or 
thirty miles a day. But presently the sun gets up, 
and the heat increases. His bag which he swung so 
lightly in the morning is now transferred to his 
back; and he pauses occasionally under a tree to 
wipe the sweat from his face. ‘“ Grand day to travel,” 
he says, “ but rather warm ; it’s best to take it easy 
in the middle of the day.” And he does tuke it easy 
by seeking some grove, and stretching himself upon 
the grass and spending an hour in reading, dozing 
and defending himself from the mosquitoes. A red 
squirrel which has slyly approached to a limb over 
his head for a reconnoissance, sets up a shrill chat. 
ter, which makes an end of reading, and up our 
traveler gets for another advance. A slight reluc- 
tance felt in the muscles of the lower leg, and a little 
soreness about the feet intimate to him that his spon- 
taneous activity is about spent, and that the rest of 
his twenty miles will full as much resemble work as 
play. He gets his noon bow] of bread and milk at a 
farm-house, and trudges on manfully, but with a de- 
clining sense of the romance of the thing, and by the 
middle of the afternoon he is quite anxious in his in- 
quiries about distances and the nearest routes. The 
people of whom he inquires seem to have a malicious 
pleasure in lengthening the way to the next village, 
and the last three miles seem to himself unaccounta- 
bly long. Finally he reaches his inn in a state of 
general sobriety and fatigue which sends him early 
to bed, and to such semi-forgetfulness as his travel- 
sore legs will allow. After two or three days’ search 
in this manner after the romantic and picturesque, 
Augustus begins to think that wheel-carriages were 
a laudable invention, and he concludes at length to 
end his journey by taking the cars—“ just to save 
time you know.” 

Still to the man of purpose, who sticks to his march 
in spite of fatigue, there are some remunerating 
charms in foot-travel. He makes new acquaintances, 
and is open to adventures. He can turn aside to 
view a cascade or to ascend a prospect-giving hill. 
Such a hill we climbed the other day in the course 
of a pedestrian excursion, and obtained therefrom a 
wide view of the woody ranges of Litchfield county, 
in this state, with the rapid Chebaug threading the 
valley at our feet. The hill, we were told, is called 
Mount Rat, and a little beyond is another eminence 
called Mount Tom (namesake of our chestnut- 
crowned hill), which must be one of the highest 
points in the state. 


A foot traveler has a good chance to observe the 
geological traits of a country. In going from Wall- 
ingford to Litchfield Co., we noticed in the stones 
by the road-side specimens denoting successive re- 
gions of trap-rock, barytes, granite, quartz, mica and 
marble. 

Many of the villages of Connecticut are built on a 
two-fold plan, viz., with an old parish on a hill, anda 
newer oue in the adjacent valley. Such instances 
are Meriden, New Prestonand Plymouth. We were 





rewarded for ascending to New Preston-on-the-hill, 
by a fair prospect. The old village comprises a 
stone church and half a dozen houses, at one of 
which—while regaling ourselves with a a glass of 
milk offered by the hospitable housewife—we learn- 
ed what it is that common people like in a minister, 
“Mr. Upson, the minister of the lower village,” said 
our informant, “is one of a thousand. He preaches 
for the poor as well as the rich; and when he meets 
a parishioner in humble dress, he treats him as kind- 
ly and respectfully as he would the best in the land.” 
A good compliment that for a parish minister. 

After a long day’s walk we reached Litchfield. 
Loveliest of villages, situated on one of those pure- 
aired, freedom-breathing hills, historic, romantic 
Litchfield. Here was the birth-place of Ethan Al- 
len, the hero of Ticonderoga and Vermont, his 
adopted state. Here was once the noted Law 
School of Judge Reeve, and the Ladies’ Seminary of 
Mrs. Pierce. Here Dr. Beecher spent the years of 
his crescent power and fame, and reared his family. 
We inquired our way to the Beecher house, and 
found it enlarged by some additions, and now occu- 
pied as a boarding-house. If pilgrimages are to be 
made any where, that will be one of the New Eng- 
land shrines. The world owes much to the Beecher 
family. The Doctor in his day was the foremost 
champion of spiritual religion, and the father of the 
Temperance movement : and his children have led the 
North against Slavery, and have set brilliant exam- 
ples in breaking away from the bondage of sectari- 
anism. On the whole they must be acknowledged 
to be the royal family of the great Yankee Nation. 

On our way homeward we passed Plymouth, with 
its clock factories, Terryville, the place of many 
lock-makers, and Bristol, soon after which we sight- 
ed the Hanging Hills of our northern horizon, and a 
day’s walk brought us home. 


ANOTHER GOOD SIGN. 


jy it not a good sign when wit directs its pungency 
to favor liberality, good sense and progress? The 
Comic Monthly comes out with two pictures in con- 
trast; one of Mrs. Dr. Walker and the scene of her 
arrest, the officer with his hand upon her shoulder, 
&c. ; and the other of a fashionable lady on the side- 
walk, who shocks you with the tilt of her hoops as 
she wedges between two ladies (hooped also), that 
she meets. There is a modest dignity in the sketch 
of Mrs. Walker, which shows no design at carica- 
ture; but the exaggeration of the artist is laid out 
on the mean face of the police, and the monstrous 
fashion of the other lady. Under the first picture 
we read: “Immodesty under the Law: Dr. Walker 
arrested for outraging the public’s sense of pro- 
priety.” Under the other picture: ‘“ Modesty ac- 
cording to law: but this pretty dear is not arrested 
because she does not violate the public’s sense of 
propriety. Oh! no!” H. 


WE have received from W. E. Woodward Esq., 
of Roxbury, Mass., several coin catalogues, a copy of 
Quincy’s History of Boston, and a reprint of a 
quaint and curious work entitled ‘“ The Bibliomania ; 
or Book Madness:” containing some account of the 
History, Symptoms, and Cure of this Fatal Disease, 
in an Epistle addressed to Richard Heber, Esq. By 
the Rey. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, London, 1809. 
Our copy purports to be one out of an edition of 
ninety-seven, that were privately reprinted in this 
country for the Club of Odd Sticks. The Rey. Dib- 
din, while pretending to describe and deplore in this 
book the infatuation of book collectors, evidently 
does what he can to extend the mania. Some of his 
pages are quite amusing. 


Tue Editor of the Commonwealth ( Boston), in a par- 
agraph acknowledging a box of fruit sent from here, 
says: “So far as the raising of strawberries goes, 
we accept the principles of the Community without 
hesitation. ‘By their fruits shall we know them.’” 

We trust our neighbor will continue his praise-wor- 
thy candor, and perhaps he will see more light. The 
Community think they raise some things a good deal 
better than strawberries. 
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COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA, July 3.—We are enjoying ‘a visit from 
J. H. N. 

...-Over a thousand quarts of strawberries were 
picked yesterday. 

..--There are at present twelve hired hands em- 
ployed in Trap making. 

....There is a growing demand for the Trapper’s 
Guide ; orders and inquiries for it are frequent. 

....The patterns for two hop stoves, different 
sizes, have just been finished, the casting of which 
will afford quite a large job for the foundry. 

...-“ St. Patrick is a great deal better man than 
ever the Fourth of July was,” said an Irish helper in 
our wash-room. 

....A space has been enclosed on the edge of 
the pond at Willow Place for the accommodation 
of bathers. It is furnished with steps descending 
into the water, and a spring plank. 

...-Another machinist has been hired, there being 
quite a rush of business in the shop—Silk machinery, 
Pea-Shellers, Corn-Cutters and Trap-shop tools are 
the leading items. 

..-.A friend has sent us a Berean, containing 
marginal annotations by Professor Finney, of Ober- 
lin. His notes are characterised by a tone of bitter- 
ness and denunciation. 

...-A subscriber to the CrkcuLAR writes to the 
O. C. from Vermont, “I beg you will regard a bar- 
rel of maple sugar, which I have this day forwarded 
to your address by Express, as a token of my sym- 
pathy in your labors and creed.” 

...-The man hired asthe night watchman at Wil- 
low Place, employs the time when he is not occupied 
in going his rounds, in making strawberry boxes, for 
which he receives 30 cts. per hundred. He makes 
from 200 to 500 a night. 

...-Among the late visitors may be mentioned 
John H. Tobitt ot New York, Mr. Howlet, the Tem- 
perance lecturer, and his daughter, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and Miss Isabel Welchman, a teacher in a 
“Kindergarten and Training School,” in Boston, 
having herself the charge of the Kindergarten de- 
partment. 

...-The perils of crinoline were illustrated on the 
4th., in our green-house, by a gentleman’s getting his 
foot entangled in a lady’s hoops and falling at full 
length on the floor. We did not learn that he was 
seriously injured, though we understand that consi- 
derable effort was required to extricate him from his 
embarrassing bondage. 

....H. R. P. is in the western part of the state, 
attending to the picking and forwarding of cherries 
for our fruit-preserving department. In a late let- 
ter he says of a man with whom he is doing busi- 
ness, “ Mr. —— does not seem to be fully posted in 
all the affairs of the Community, as his first question 
to me was, whether we continued to have trouble 
with our leader, Mr. Mills? He evidently does not 
take the CrrcuLar, and is no great historian—at 
least never read the ‘ History of the Mills War.’” 

...-The “white house,” alias the “dairy house,” 

originally the “ Francis house,” the house in short 
which received the Community in the beginning, 
and has since seen rise up to overshadow it, first 
what was called the mansion house, and later the 
new house, has been removed from its obtrusive 
situation in front of the new house, the main part 
to a place several rods northeast, where it is to be 
occupied by the hostler, and the wing to a place 
several rods south, where it is to be made into a 
cottage for atenant. The cellar has been filled up, 
the ground graded, and the improvement in the gen- 
eral effect is very much appreciated. 
* THurspay, July 5.—The 4th passed off quite pleas- 
antly. Theday was somewhat showery, which prob- 
ably lessened the crowd. Several hundred were here 
during the day. No formal programme of enter- 
tainment was made out. We endeavored to furnish 
people with all they wished to eat and drink in the 
form of good dinners, fruit, ice-cream, lemonade &c. 
There was music in the Hall at various times during 
the day, by the brass band, violinists, pianist and 
singers. People seemed to enjoy themselves well, 
and we heard of nothing unpleasant or disturbing. 

One of our Indian visitors said he came to “ get 

, some Independence.” ; 


Cherries come thick and fast. The fruit preservers 
began operations this morning with 50 bushels, 
and more are expected during the day. A bee for 
picking them over commenced at 5 o'clock in the 
morning. The farmers have begun haying. 


...-The proprietors of St. James Hotel, New 
York, send the following testimonial to the merits 
of our fruit : 

New York, June 28, 1866. 
To THE ONEIDA CoMMUNITY :— 

GeENTs:—You will please allow us to express unto 
you our most entire satisfaction with all the canned 
fruits and vegetables purchased of you last season ; a 
very few of which we still have on hand, but they 
are in asyood order and fresh as when put up. While 
fruits purchased of other parties we were compelled 
to return to them, on account of poor quality, yours 
proved to be all we could ask of them as to quality 
&e. Yours truly, Lacnymer & Horcukxiss. 





THE GREENHOUSE. 


Oh greenhouse, oh greenhouse, 
They say your charm declines; 
Since summer came, you look so tame 
Though decked with flowering vines. 
For greenhouse, oh greenhouse, 
The garden looks so sweet 
That they who were your friends go there 
To pace with happy feet, 


Forgetting, oh greenhouse, 

The days when, all in blow, 
Your roses hung and fragrance flung 
While all around was snow. 

Around you, oh greenhouse, 
The atmosphere was polar, 
When all within, in softest green 
Shone tropical and solar. 


The time was, oh greenhouse, 
They praised you every day— 
When go they must through bitter gust 
To see your blossoms gay. 
Faithless friends, oh greenhouse, 
Leave you for other flowers ; 
Yet still hope on, though left alone 
Through all the summer hours. 


Bide your time, oh greenhouse ; 
Such are the ways of men: 
Though thus they go, when cold winds blow 
They'll come to you again. 
And even now, oh greenhouse, 
Your Passion flowers are glowing, 
Your Cobia clings with tendril rings, 
Your great Augusta’s blowing. 


And lately, oh greenhouse, 
Within your magic bower, 
In silvery light, I saw at night 
A tall and queenly flower 
Blooming fair, oh greenhouse, 
With petals white outspread ; 
Stately and grand I saw it stand, 
Bending its radiant head. 


The morning, oh greenhouse, 
Found the once glorious thing, 
Its beauty gone, its fragrance flown, 
Its petals withering. 
And all those, oh greenhouse, 
Who, when the Cereus shone, 
Had come to see the prodigy 
Are, like its beauty, flown. 


Bide your time, oh greenhouse, 
The garden has its day ; 

Its flowers may shine in lustre fine 
But will not always stay. 

So greenhouse, oh greenhouse, 
While summer months slip past, 

Deserted now, hope on; I trow 
Your summer comes at last. 


Oneida Commune. 4 


Our stout friend consoles himself during “‘ the heat- 
ed term,” by insisting that we are all enjoying an in- 
expensive form of the Turkish Bath. 








THE PIONEER COMMUNITY. 


Culpepper C. H., Va., June 21, 1866. 
Dear Eprtor:—In your issue of June 18th, I no- 
tice in the article, “‘ The Socialists of 1848,” that you 
say you do not know the exact date of the founding 
of the Brook Farm Association, or of the Hopedale 
Community. Of the latter, I can speak with assur- 
ance that it was founded in the Spring of 1842, as I 
joined it the year following and have the record of 
dates. Of “Brook-Farm,’ I think I can speak with 
tolerable certainty that it was not founded till 1843, 
or the year succeding the Hopedale Community. I 
think the Northampton Association and the North 
American Phalanx were founded the same year that 
the Brook-Farm Association was. Thus, in my 
mind at least, your dates fix “ Mr Noyes’s position 

as the first organizer” in modern Socialism. 
Yours Truly, Henry Fisu. 


MORE ABOUT CLEFT EARS. 
Thompson's Station, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrRcULAR: Dear Sir :—A state- 
ment of some facts with which I was familiar in 
early life, may be suggestive to you in tracing the 
origin of the cleft ear among the Ayrshire cattle. 
The usage of drawing blood on the calf as soon as 
possible after its being dropped, by cutting a slit in 
its ear, was introduced into Ireland, Wales and Cale- 
donia, by the original Celts, and has been since ob- 
served with the naost rigid fidelity. Itwas no doubt 
superstitiously, and is still traditionally considered 
necessary to avert an attack of the weasel. 

Previous to reading “ Cleft Ears among Ayrshire 
Cattle,” in the Crcunar of the 2d instant, I was 
not aware of such a malformation among cattle, but 
have long been familiar with the fact of a malfor- 
mation from similar usages among dogs and sheep. 
The cause exists in a physiological law. 

Yours truly, M. H. Hare. 


FROM A LADY IN VERMONT. 


June 27, 1866. 

J. H. Noyes; Dear Sir:—Having within a few 
months become interested in the Community system, 
and being anxious to obtain some information in re- 
gard to it, 1 venture to address you on the subject. 
I would not, however, like to intrude too much upon 
your time. 

One thing especially has attracted me to the Com- 
munity, and that is the fact that your lady members 
wear the reform or short dress. AmIright? For 
along time past I have been advocating the dress 
and have worn it exclusively for three years, save 
when I have visited my mother, and then I have 
donned the fetters of custom for a short time. It is 
almost a Herculean performance to wear it in New 
England, for the mass of minds will not receive it. 
1 get much condemnation from the world for my 
adherence to the dress, but thus far I have not looked 
back from my self-chosen path. Yet the way is some- 
times very dark, and I long for rest of mind and body. 
I shall soon see twenty-five years, and yet my life has 
hardly amounted to anything. Poor consolation ; 

et the truth speaks in trumpet tones, and must be 


eard. 

What religion do you advocate? Do the different 
members choose different denominations for the 
manifestation of their devotional tendencies? Is the 
affectional nature subject to any system of laws 
adopted by the Community, or are they governed 
only by “the kingdom of heaven within you” ? 

Will you be kind enough to answer this ifit is 
not intruding too much on your generosity ? 

I shall be truly grateful for anything you may see 
fit to communicate respecting your code of morals 
intellectuality, physical labor, or sexuality, &. 
have wished to be with you personally, and as I 
leave Vermont sometime in August for Mass. and 
Maine, I have thought of making a flying visit to 
your town. 

Accept my good wishes for you and yours, and my 
fervent prayer that your Community will flourish, 
and that God will give you all rich and holy bles- 
sings. Yours for knowledge of ourselves. c. F. A. 





ANSWER BY A. B. 
Wallingford, Conn., July 2, 1866. 

Dear Frirenp:—Your letter of the 27th ult., ad- 
dressed to Mr. John H. Noyes, has been left by him 
for me to answer. I will therefore undertake to sat- 
isfy your inquiries as well as can be done within the 
limits of a brief note. 

Beliefs.—For answers to your questions respecting 
our life, sexual, moral, industrial and religious, I beg 
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leave to refer you to some printed matter which I 
herewith send you. To that information I will add 
a few sentences in order to give a better exposition 
of our religion. Believing that it is not only desira- 
ble but also possible to know the truth in respect to 
our relations to God and man, and believing, there- 
fore, that there is really but one true religious belief, 
the Community has always looked forward to a 
time when the world should come into a greater 
unity of beliefs, and consequently into a warmer 
and more harmonious religious life. In religion the 
Community is practically a unit. From this you 
can at once infer that we know something about the 
reduction of the pride and independence of individ- 
ual beliefs, and that candor and docility must be 
among the cardinal virtues. 

Dress.—In the month of June, 1848, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Noyes, the women of the Oneida 
Community—just then in its infancy—put on the 
short dress and have continued to wear it with an 
increasing pleasure and enthusiasm. Thus you see 
that our women have in this matter been led and 
supported by the men from the outset. 

Since then the Community at Oneida has had the 
pleasure of seeing the short dress adopted by many 
of the females in its employment, and by a consid- 
erable number of the neighboring women, who have 
worn it in a quiet way while engaged abort their 
business athome. The Communities have adhered to 
this dress at home, and have resolutely defended it 
by means of the press, but they have never pushed 
it into public notice, where they knew it would be 
odious, or where it would subject the wearer to in- 
sult or inconvenience. The wearing of the short 
dress is not the main business of our women. They 
have adopted it in the furtherance of interests which 
are esteemed vital, and which can never be made 
secondary to any kind of dress whatever. 

The trials attending your attempt to wear the re- 
form dress, seem to require you to make a great 
waste of your force. Are you not paying more for your 
short dress than it is worth? If it took all the en- 
ergy of our women to wear that dress, it would be 
time, I think, for us to reconsider the whole matter. 

The short dress, as well as many other improve- 
ments, seems to require the aid of some sort of or- 
ganization and esprit de corps. It never appears to 
thrive except in communities, at water cures, and in 
some high schools, perhaps. We may applgud Mrs. 
Dr. Walker and all other resolute women who dare 
“fight it out on the lines” they have chosen, but 
honesty compels us to admit that we are fearful that 
their victories will have to be won by a sacrifice of 
womanly spirit and character. Our hope is that the 
men will yet take hold and rescue women from the 
terrible esprit de corps which keeps them in bondage 
to fashion, and which makes them intolerant to- 
ward any non-compliance with its dictates. 

This Community accepting your kind wishes, 
hopes you will be free to make the flying visit of 
which you speak. Yours very truly, 


STRAWBERRIES. 


HE strawberry season is virtually at an end. 
The crop has been a short one—almost a 
failure in some places. For the last ten years 
we have not known one so universally short. 
From several parts of the country we have re- 
ports to the effect that the crop was from one- 
half to one-fifth of the usual quantity: and in 
some places the yield was said to be even less 
than that. Prices have consequently ruled very 
high—from twenty-five to seventy-five cents per 
quart: some of the first in market were retailed 
at one dollar a quart. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions to the general failure. In some favored 
spots the crop has been fair, and prices in the home 
markets have perhaps been something lower. 
CAUSES OF FAILURE. 
It may be well just at this time, while all the 
circumstauces are fresh in the memory, to get 
at the cause of failure if possible, and take mea- 


sures to prevent the recurrence of a like disas- 
ter in future. It is generally admitted we believe 
that winter-killing was the principal cause of 
failure, although in some places the crop was 
partially cut off by late frosts when the plants 
were in blossom. . 

Admitting the above conclusion to be correct, 
aremedy is then to be sought in some sort 
of winter protection. In fact, the success seems 
to have been in proportion to the protection 
given to the plants during winter. One man 
states that from a part of his plantation which 
was protected slightly in the fall, he gathered a 
tolerable crop; while from the unprotected part 
he got nothing. Every strawberry-grower who 
expects to send good clean berries to market, 
finds it necessary to mulch the ground with some 
material, not only to keep the berries clean, but 
to guard against drought. Let the mulching 
then be put on late in the fall, before winter sets 
in. Straw is the best mulch. A covering of 
this material, two inches in thickness, will give 
ample protection, and will not smother the 
plants if it is parted from off the crowns as soon 
as severe freezing weather is past in the spring. 


VARIETIES. 

Judging from the reports from different parts 
of the country, the Wilson, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, comes out ahead as usual. In fact had 
it not been for the Wilson this season, we fear 
many lovers of strawberries would have gone hun- 
gry for the want of them. However, some other 
varieties, the Triomphe de Gand, Russell, &c., 
have yielded a partial crop where well protected. 
Some of the newer sorts, especially the Agricul- 
turist, promise well, although the season has 
been unfavorable for testing their productiveness, 
The fruit of the Agriculturist is large, and its 
flavor excellent. How it will bear transporta- 
tion to distant markets, is a question for future 
determination. H. T. 


MALTHUS ON POPULATION. 

An Essay on the Principle of Population ; or a View 
Sah an Inquiry bute our” Precgesteveipeeiteg tha ie 
an Inquiry into our - 
ture Removal or Mitigation of the Evie whioh it Oc- 
casions. By T. R. Mauruus, A. M. Late Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Cambridge; and Professor 
of History and Political Economy in the East 
India College, Hertfordshire. In three volumes. 
Fifth Edition, with Important additions. London: 

John Murray, Albemarle street, 1817. 
HEN John Smith, a poor student with just a 
hint of ice in his composition, resolved to keep 
out of company because society would lead to love, 
and love to marriage, and marriage to the birth of 
children and to a change in his habits; when Peter 
Smith, his brother, and equally sharp-witted,; but 
more heavily freighted with passional affection, 
rushed into society and marriage, and finally found 
himself obliged to resort to measures to prevent 
himself from being surrounded with too numerous a 
family ; when Barney St. Patrick, the day laborer, 
took him a wife, and began dividing his bits of bread 
and meat with her and with a thick-coming troop of 
children that he could neither educate nor control; 
when, in brief, these three men were thus meeting life, 
not one of them, we presume, was at all alive to the 
magnitude of the problem he was attempting to solve. 
The one, daring the dangers of the sea, had found 
himself obliged to tack off a lee-shore; the other, 
knowing the perils of the deep, had foregone the 
wealth of returning ships; and the other, heedless 
and ignorant of all risk, had gone to wreck against 
the Cannibal Islands. Grappling with the question 
of population practically, at close quarters, and each 
one for himself, these men had failed to see it as it 
stands in the light of fact and science, Views of 





this kind are reserved for the philosopher-and for the 
men who don’t get too near a thing. 





Pertinent to these remarks is. the observation of a 
London cab-man, “ If you run over a youngster down 
here,” said he, “the folks don’t say nothin, kase they 
have got more children and no wittles for ’em; but 
you jist run over a goat or a kid, or a sow or a pig; 
and I’m blest if a mob ain’tarter you in two minits !” 
This cab-man could see that in some parts of Lon- 
don there were too many mouths for the meat. But 
it took Maithus to see that there is always too many 
eaters for the bread: or, to speak in graver terms, it 
took him to discover that population has always 
had, and will long continue to have a terrible ten- 
dency to outrun the means of subsistence. 

Has ‘he reader ever fully considered how wonder- 
fully all nature is overcharged with the reproductive 
energy? The germs of life are poured out in quan- 
tities sufficient to stock the whole solar system. The 
maple-trees which stand in front of this old house, have 
for twenty years produced seed enough annually to 
plant a farm as large as the one on which they stand. 
Men and women are no exception to this rule. 
Again: Has the reader ever stopped to ask why the 
land is not overrun with maple-trees, or why we do 
not witness children dying for the lack of food? 
The answer to such questions must come further on. 
We will only stop to point out the men and women 
who are borne down by labors undertaken for the 
support of children: we can only pause to refer to 
Ireland when it was overwhelmed by a famine 
brought on by the loss of a single potato crop. 

The doctrines of Malthus when first propagated 
could not have failed to have produced a very 
strong sensation: for they ‘were forcibly and clear- 
ly presented. But owing to the dismal nature 
of his themes, and to his hopelessness, he has 
been execrated, underrated, and neglected, or per- 
haps at most, only remembered as a gloomy 
speculator and curiosity. He himself was to blame 
for this: for he was fragmentary and ventured upon 
some departments of his subject for which he was 
unfitted. It may seem whimsical for us to undertake 
the review of an old book—one that does not even 
come to us recommended by the fresh imprint of a 
modern publisher. Our only excuce is, that the time 
has come for Malthus to be complemented by a wiser 
science and by more hopeful views. 

We have perhaps anticipated our author a little; 
but we shall, however, let him make his own state- 
ment of the subject. A. B. 

The principle object of the present essay is 
to examine the effects of one great cause in- 
timately united with the very nature of man; 
which, though it has been constantly and pow- 
erfully operating since the commencement of 
society, has been little noticed by the writers 
who have treated this subject. The cause to 
which I allude, is the constant tendency in all 
animated life to increase beyond the nourish- 
ment prepared for it. ce ° % 

The plants and irrational animals are all im- 
pelled by a powerful instinct to the increase of 
their species; and this instinct is interrupted by 
no doubts about providing for their offspring. 
Wherever therefore there is liberty, the power 
of increase is exerted, and the superabundant 
effects are repressed afterwards by want of room 
and nourishment. 

The effects of this check on man are more 
complicated. Impelled to the increase of his 
species by an equally powerful instinct, reason 
interrupts his career, and asks him whether 
he may not bring beings into the world, for 
whom he cannot provide the means of support. 
If he attend to this natural suggestion, the re- 
striction too frequently produces vice. If he 
hear it not, the human race will be constantly 
endeavoring to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence. But as, by that law of our nature 
which makes food necessary to the life of man, 
population can never actually. increase beyond 
the lowest nourishmeut capable of supporting 
it, a strong check on population, from the dif- 
ficulty of acquiring food, must be constantly in 
operation. is difficulty must fall somewhere, 
and must necessarily be severely felt in some 
or other of the various forms of misery, or the 
fear of misery, by a large portion of mankind. 

That population has this constant tendency to 
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increase beyond the means of subsistence, and 
that it is kept to its necessary level by these 
causes, will sufficiently appear from a review of 
the different states of society in which man has 
existed. But, before we proceed to this review, 
the subject will, perhaps, be seen in a clearer 
light, if we endeavor to ascertain what would be 
the natural increase of population, if left to ex- 
ert itself with perfect freedom ; and what might 
be expected to be the rate of increase in the pro- 
ductions of the earth, under the most favorable 
circumstances of human industry. 

It will be allowed that no country ‘has hither- 
to been known, where the manners were so pure 
and simple, and the means of subsistence so 
abundant, that no check whatever has existed to 
early marriages from the difficulty of providing 
for a family, and that no waste of the human 
species has been occasioned by vicious customs, 
by towns, by unhealthy occupations, or too se- 
vere labor. Consequently in no state that we 
have yet known, has the power of population 
been left to exert itself with perfect freedom. 

In the northern states of America where the 
means of subsistence have been more ample, 
the manners of the people more pure, and the 
checks to early marriages fewer, than in any of 
the modern states of Europe, the population 
has been found to double itself, for above a 
century and a half successively, in less than 
twenty-five years. Yet, even during these 
periods, in some of the towns, the deaths exceeded 
the births, a circumstance which clearly proves 
that, in those parts of the country which sup- 
plied this deficiency, the increase must have 
been much more rapid than the geueral average. 

In the back settlements, where the sole em- 
ployment is agriculture, and vicious customs 
and unwholesome occupations are little known, 
the population has been found to double itself 
in fifteen years. Even this extraordinary rate 
of increase is probably short of the utmost 
power of population. Very severe labor is 
required to clear a fresh country ; such situations 


‘are not in general considered as particularly 


healthy ; and the inhabitants, probably, are oc- 
casionally subject to the incursions of the In- 
dians, which may destroy some lives, or at any 
rate diminish the fruits of their industry. 

According toa table of Euler, calculated on 
a mortality of 1 in 36, if the births be to the 
deaths in the proportion of 3 to 1, the period 
of doubling will be only 12 years and 4-5ths. 
And this proportion is not only a possible sup- 
position, but has actually occurred for short 
periods in more countries than one. 

It may safely be pronounced, therefore, that 
population, when unchecked, goes on doubling 
itself every twenty-five years, or increases in a 
geometrical ratio. 

The rate according to which the productions 
of the earth may be supposed to increase, it will 
not be so easy to determine. Of this, however, 
we may be perfectly certain, that the ratio of 
their increase must be totally of a different na- 
ture from the ratio of the increase of population. 
A thousand millions are just as easily doubled 
every twenty-five years by the power of popu- 
lation as a thousand. But the food to support 
the increase from the greater number will by no 
means be obtained with the same facility. Man 
is necessarily confined in room. When acre has 
been added to acre till all the fertile land is oc- 
cupied, the yearly increase of food must depend 
upon the melioration of the land already in pos- 
session. This is a fund, which, from the nature 
of all soils, instead of increasing, must be grad- 
ually diminishing. But population, could it be 
supplied with food, would go on with unexhaust- 
ed vigor; and the increase of one period would 
furnish the power of a greater increase the next, 
and this without any limit. ’ 

From the accounts we have of China and 
Japan, it may be fairly doubted, whether the 
best-directed efforts of human industry could 
double the produce of these countries even once 
in any number of years. There are many parts 
of the globe, indeed, hitherto uncu!tivated, and 
almost unoccupied ; butthe right of exterminat- 





ing, or driving into a corner where they must 
starve, even the inhabitants of these thinly- 
peopled regions, will be questioned in a moral 
view. The process of improving their minds 
and directing their industry would necessarily 
be slow; and during this time, as population 
would regularly keep pace with the increasing 
produce, it would rarely happen that a great 
degree of knowledge and industry would have 
to operate at once upon rich and unappropriated 
soil. Even where this might take place, as it 
does sometimes in new colonies, a geometrical 
ratio increases with such extraordinary rapidity, 
that the advantage could not last long. If the 
United States of America continue increasing, 
which they certainly Will do, though not with 
the same rapidity as formerly, the Todiens will 
be driven further and further back into the 
country, till the whole race is ultimately exter- 
minated, and the territory is incapable of fur- 
ther extension. 

Europe is by no means so fully peopled as it 
might be. In Europe there is the fairest chance 
that human industry may receive its best direc- 
tion. The science of agriculture has been much 
studied in England and Scotland; and there is 
still a great portion of uncultivated land in these 
countries. Let us consider, at what rate the 
produce of this island might be supposed to in- 
crease under circumstances the most favorable 
to improvement. 

If it be allowed, that by the best possible pol- 
icy, and great encouragements to agriculture, the 
average produce of the island could be doubled 
in the first twenty-five years, it will be allowing, 
probably, a greater increase than could with 
reason be. expected. 

In the next twenty-five years, it is impossible 
to suppose that the produce couid be quadrupled. 
lt would be contrary toall our knowledge of the 
properties of land. The improvement of the 
barren parts would be a work of time and labor ; 
and it must be evident to those who have the 
slightest acquaintance with agricultural subjects, 
that in proportion as cultivation extended, the 
additions that could yearly be made to the for- 
mer average produce must be gradually and 
regularly diminishing. That we may be the 
better able to compare the increase of popula- 
tion and food, let us make a supposition, which, 
without pretending to accuracy, is clearly more 
favorable to the power of production in the earth, 
than any experience we have had of its qualities 
will warrant. 

Let us suppose that the yearly additions 
which might be made to the former average 


produce, instead of decreasing, which they cer- 


tainly would do, were to remain the same; and 
that the produce of this island might be increased 
every twenty-five years, by a quantity equal to 
what it at present produces. The most enthu- 
siastic speculator cannot suppose a greater in- 
crease than this. In a few centuries it would 
make every acre of land in the island like a 
garden. 

If this supposition be applied to the whole 
earth, and if it be allowed that the subsistence 
for man which the earth affords might be in- 
creased every twenty-five years by a quantity 
equal to what it at present produces, this will 
be supposing a rate of increase much greater 
than we can imagine that any possible exertions 
of mankind could make it. 

It may be fairly pronounced, therefore, that, 
considering the present average state of the 
earth, the means of subsistence, under cireum- 
stances the most favorable to human industry, 
could not possibly be made to increase faster 
than in an arithmetrical ratio. 

The necessary effects of these two different 
rates of increase, when brought together, will 


be forty-four millions, and the means of sub- 
sistence only equal to the support of thirty-three 
millions. In the next period the population 
would be eighty-eight millions, and the means 
of subsistence Just equal to the support of half 
of that number. And, at the conclusion of the 
first century, the population would be a hundred 
and seventy-six millions, and the means of sub- 
sistence only equal to the support of fifty-five 
millions, leaving a population of a hundred and 
twenty-one millions totally unprovided for. 

Taking the whole earth, instead of this island, 
emigration would of course be excluded; and, 
supposing the present population equal to a 
thousand millions, the human species would in- 
crease as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
256, and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
In two centuries the population would be to the 
means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three cen- 
turies as 4096 to 13, and in two thousand years 
the difference would be almost incalculable. 

In this supposition no limits whatever are 
placed to the produce of the earth. It may in- 
crease forever, and be greater than any assign- 
able quantity ; yet still the power of population 
being in every period so much superior, the in- 
crease of the human species can only be kept 
down to the level of the means of subsistence by 
the constant operation of the strong law of ne- 
cessity, acting as a check upon the greater pow- 
er. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE city of New York has just begun some exten- 
sive additions to its Croton water-works. These new 
works, situated near High Bridge, are to consist 
principally of a reservoir and a tower, with a steam 
pumping apparatus, and such other machinery as 
may be needed, to carry and distribute Croton water 
everywhere on New York Island, and especially to 
that part which is above the reservoirs in Central 
Park. 


THE Evening Post devotes nearly two columns to 
the evidences of returning prosperity and enterprise 
in the South. Gratifying accounts of the rebmilding 
of extensive warehouses and hotels, the rise of real 
estate, and the opening of new branches of business, 
come fiom Richmond, Norfolk, Savannah, Atlanta, 
Jatkson, Houston, &c. Memphis proposes to open 
direct trade with the ports of Southern Europe.— 
New telegraphs anderailroad lines are exciting the 
attention of Southern capitalists, and new Southern 
newspapers are starting up in various places, while 
old ones are coming out enlarged and improved. 


A Fre broke out in Portland, Me., on the after- 
noon of the fourth, and raged for twelve hours, lay- 
ing nearly all the business portion of the city in ashes. 
About 2000 buildings were burned, and among them 
were eight churches, six banks, four hotels, and all 
the newspaper offices. Two thousand families were 
turned into the streets, and it is supposed about 
$10,000,000 worth of property wasdestroyed. Boston 
and other places promptly sent what assistance they 
could in food and clothing. 


Tue American Methodist Church celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary on Sunday the first of 
July. Methodism was first introduced on this con- 
tinent by Philip Emory and Barbara Heck in 1766. 
It now numbers twelve thousand churches with two 
millions of communicant members, and eight mil- 
lions of adherents. It has also one hundred colleges 
and twenty book and publishing houses. 


FOREIGN. 

Tue rapid and brilliant movements of the Prus- 
sian army in taking possession of Saxony and Hano- 
ver, with their cap:tals have thus far met with no 
opposition. Austria has maintained an incomprehen- 


be very striking. Let us call the population of| sible inactivity, and some of her allies are beginning 


this island eleven millions; and suppose the 
present produce equal to the easy support of such 
a number. In the first twenty-five years the 
population would be twenty-two millions, and 
the food being also doubled the means of sub- 
sistence would ‘be equal to this:increase. In the 
next twenty-five years, the population would 


to complain that she has involved them in a war 
without being able to protect them. The Prussians 
have even advanced into Bohemia. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian General Benedek’s plans are kept strictly 
secret, and can only be known upon the farther ad- 
vance of the Prussians. Italy issued a formal decla- 
ration of war on the 18th of June. Kossuth is at 
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Florence, and has been received by the king. He 
will act in concert with Garibaldi. 

Tue new English Reform bill is mecting the same 
opposition from the tories that the first Reform bill did 
thirty years ago. They have so far defeated it as to 
compel the Ministry to resign or call a new Parlia- 
ment. It is understood that the Queen is in favor 
of affording the bill another chance by an appeal to 
the votes of the country. 


SCANDINAVIAN emigrants are prohibited from 
passing through England, and this has led the Ameri- 
can Emigrant Company of New York to open direct 
steam navigation between Sweden and the United 
States. In the first daysot June thesteamer Mauri- 
tius left Gothenburg with about 900 emigrants. It is 
to be observed that the Scandinavians form the very 
best class of emigrants which this country receives 
from Europe. They are generally industrious and 
healthy, are worth on an average $150, and start 
immediately for the fertile tracts of the West, and in 
afew years send back money enough to aid their 
relations at home to come over. The aggregate 
number of arrivals for the year will probably exceed 
6000. 


If any one thinks the good poets are like young 
cooks, who make things very sweet, then let him 
read this bit of grotesque verse by George Arnold 


about beer: 
Here 


With my beer 
I sit, 
While golden moments flit: 
Alas! 
They pass 
Unheeded by : 
And, as they fly, 
Being dry, 
Sit, idly sipping here 
My beer. 


And then this, which we clip from a western ex- 
change, and which concerns maidens’ voices: 


Helen’s voice is like a bell, 
@ Bent on clattering all day long, 
Bessy’s low, and sweet as well, 
Jane’s is something harsh and strong; 
Clattering—low—and strong, 
I could listen all day long, ° 
Strong—clattering—low, 
All their voices pleasedeme so. 


Helen’s voice is like a gong, 
Bessy’s like the pleasant flute, 
Jane’s is like the trombone strong, 
With the horn to follow suit. 

Trombone—flute—and gong, 
I could listen all day long ; 
Gong—trombone—and flute, 
Listen till they all get mute. 


Op Lapy, (to a hack-man.)—“ But these 
hacks are dangerous. You never know who 
rides in them. We might get the small-pox.” 

Coacuy.— You’re no call to be afear’d of 
my coach, mum, for I’ve ’ad the hind wheels 
waccinated, and it took beautiful.” 


Ristne Grounp.—There is something exquis- 
ite in our countryman’s reply to the European 
traveller, when he asked him whether he had 
just crossed the Alps, “ Wal, now you call my 
attention to the fact, 1 guess I did pass risin’ 
ground,” . 


Tue SournerN Reactron.—Some of the reac- 
tion papers of the South are making themselves 
foolish. To show their sympathies with the old tory 
party of Great Britain and their hatred of every 
thing like progress, as smacking of the Yankee, they 
spell logic and all similar words with a k—thus, 
logick, publick, mathematicks, ethicks,—and they 
also write rumour, honour, te and, in fact, 
endeavor to stick as many obsolete letters into their 
words as possible. bas J think they are thereby 
spiting the Yankees. Ludicrous, isn’t it? Wee 
wooldde rekkommennde too theyr konsidderratione 
ye propryetie off disskardynge ye Ynglyshe lan- 
g alltoogetherr andde ye emmployymennte off 
ye Chineese. _ Journal. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. G., Stockholm, Sweden.— Your Swedish popes 
look interesting, but are not read here. F. H. W. 
is at Monticello, Minnesota. He is anxious to get a 
letter from you. He has received several papers and 
pamphlet, but no letter. 


Retta.—Your card of prairie-flowers and feathers 
is much admired. Thank you for the remembrance. 


_€. @. @., New York City.—One dollar received. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out ¢wo branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heayenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 
The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 


‘| ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 


is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (ist Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its dumain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Announcements. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-ligt sent 
free on application. 








TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 





tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunhc- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Qneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning of a large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited to examine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
835 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cent each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.“ 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscen*es of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound. 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church : 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM Six, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tux Oxewwa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts 

Tue Trarrer's Guive; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office. 











